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COLLEGES  AND  THEIR  PROBLEMS 

By  David  D.  Leib,  Ph.D., 

Registrar  of  Connecticut  College 

Probably  few  subjects  have  received  more  consideration 
than  that  of  education  and  educational  institutions.  Yet, 
due  to  its  significance  in  our  national  life  and  its  constant 
change,  it  is  a  subject  requiring  frequent  reconsideration. 
As  an  admission  officer  in  a  college,  I  have  naturally  been 
interested  in  the  college  situation,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deluge  of  applicants  seeking  admission.  The 
flood  of  literature  is  as  great  as  the  flood  of  students,  and  its 
quality  about  as  hard  to  evaluate.  I  shall  aim  to  center  my 
heterogeneous  reflections  about  that  most  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can part  of  our  system  of  higher  education,  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts, — and  more  particularly  about  the  small  inde- 
pendent college  that  is  not  a  part  of  a  university,  the 
institution  which  comes  naturally  to  mind  when  we  speak 
of  a  college.  Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  would,  however, 
apply  to  any  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Its  beginnings  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  colonies ; 
for  Harvard  was  founded  in  1638,  a  small  college,  and  a 
small  college  it  remained  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
Indeed,  it  assumed  the  name  of  University  as  far  back  as 
1780,  before  the  total  number  of  colleges  had  reached  a 
dozen;  but  it  remained  to  a  large  degree  unchanged  for 
nearly  another  century.  But  I  am  not  going  to  trace  the 
early  history  of  these  pioneer  colleges,  fascinating  as  that 
would  be.  In  them  we  would  find  the  essence  of  the  small 
college  of  the  conservative  type  of  to-day.  I  am  more 
anxious  to  consider,  and  perhaps  raise,  some  questions  con- 
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cerning  the  present  significance  and  status  of  this  most 
highly  prized  American  institution.  I  shall  come  as  near  to 
the  role  of  prophecy  as  is  safe,  without  actually  venturing 
too  boldly  into  that  field.  In  fact,  any  survey  or  assay  of 
a  living  institution  is  dangerous  because  the  future  is  likely 
to  reveal  some  gross  errors  of  interpretation. 

One  investigator  or  prophet  will  tell  us  that  the  liberal 
arts  college  of  the  present  type  is  doomed  to  extinction,  that 
it  has  played  its  role,  served  its  generations  and  is  now  to  be 
classed  among  those  obsolescent  institutions  about  which  the 
chief  concern  is  the  writing  of  the  obituary.  Of  course,  the 
critic  of  such  prophecy  is  always  sure  to  ask  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  "present  type  of  college,"  since  the  most  super- 
ficial study  of  our  present  large  number  of  colleges  shows 
clearly  that  they  are  certainly  not  of  a  type.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Chapman,  in  one  of  his  last  public  talks,  in  ridicul- 
ing the  present  idea  of  the  colleges  who  seem  to  think  that 
by  imposing  a  requirement  of  fifteen  units  for  college 
entrance  upon  students  of  all  kinds  of  native  ability  and 
backgrounds,  they  are  thereby  securing  a  uniform  type  to 
work  with,  exclaimed,  "And  how  uniform  they  are  when 
asleep."  Under  the  heading  of  college,  we  find  as  great  a 
variety  of  institutions  as  there  is  of  students  on  the  campus. 
But  whether  we  close  the  paper  with  a  prophecy  of  doom 
and  a  fitting  obituary,  or  with  a  forecast  of  increasing  power 
and  significance,  or  simply  state  the  problem,  certain  facts 
are  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  has  to  do  with  college  admin- 
istration and,  I  think,  more  particularly  with  college 
admissions. 

Of  the  popularity  of  this  institution  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  number  under  instruction  in  our  American 
institutions  of  higher  education  has  doubled  in  less  than  a 
decade.  This  increase  in  numbers  is  not  greatest  in  our 
Eastern  colleges,  as  so  many  in  this  section  seem  to  suppose. 
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For  example,  Butler  College  in  Indiana  has  increased  from 
approximately  400  to  1700  in  a  decade.  This  case  is  typi- 
cal. Money  by  the  millions  has  been  given  to  existing 
institutions,  or  for  the  founding  of  new  ones.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  to-day  over  150  colleges  with  an  endow- 
ment of  a  million  or  more  each, — with  a  total  of  over 
$750,000,000.  Jt  is  probably  well  within  the  margin  of 
safety  to  say  that  the  total  endowment  or  invested  funds 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  a  billion  dollars,  and  that 
the  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  far  exceeds 
this  sum.  There  is,  in  addition,  an  ever  increasing  group 
of  great  funds,  such  as  the  General  Education  Board,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  etc.,  totalling  nearly  another  billion 
in  actual  tangible  assets  and  still  greater  potential  resources. 
Within  the  last  decade,  we  have  noted  the  startling  rapidity 
with  which  George  Eastman,  Milton  Hershey,  James  B. 
Duke,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and  others,  have  given  sums 
from  forty  to  sixty  millions  each  to  education — 
while  almost  a  score  of  others,  like  Sterling,  Converse,  and 
Harkness,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  Connecticut, 
have  given  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  millions  each. 
Yet,  despite  these  colossal  gifts,  totalling  a  staggering  sum, 
the  colleges  as  a  whole  are  poorer  in  purchasing  power 
per  student  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  That  is, 
the  sums  available  for  equipment  and  endowment  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
And,  whether  we  lay  the  blame  on  the  colleges  for  accept- 
ing too  many  students,  or  on  the  American  people  for  not 
providing  adequately,  the  fact  is  before  us,  with  an  inevit- 
able decrease  in  the  quality  of  instruction  and  in  the 
product.  With  undermanned,  underpaid,  and  overworked 
faculties,  conditions  have  not  been  healthy.  Criticism 
has  been  aimed  in  a  steady  stream  at  the  colleges  and 
the    college    administrators,    and    in    such    great    volume 
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that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  mass  of  articles 
appearing  in  book  form  or  in  journals,  both  educational 
and  popular.  A  common  criticism  is  that  too  much  of 
these  vast  sums  is  going  into  buildings  more  lavish 
than  the  old,  thus  multiplying  provision  for  increasing- 
hordes  of  new  students,  and  undertaking  new  projects, 
instead  of  devoting  a  larger  share  to  paying  the  teacher  a 
more  adequate  pay  so  that  he  might  have  sufficient  time  for 
leisure  and  freedom  from  economic  pressure  to  do  good 
work.  The  most  vigorous,  probably  extreme,  article  along 
this  line  is  that  of  Frank  Boehm  in  the  current  (October) 
issue  of  the  Forum,  which  appeared  after  the  body  of  this 
article  was  written.  He  proposes  a  decade  of  internal 
improvement,  during  which  all  monies  received  shall  go  to 
strengthening  existing  courses  by  increasing  salaries  as  the 
main  factor,  making  the  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  and  hold 
good  men.  I  was  speaking  recently  with  one  of  my  good 
friends,  a  former  adjutant  of  West  Point,  and  earlier  a 
teacher  in  the  same  institution,  himself  a  college  graduate 
as  well  as  a  West  Pointer,  and  he  said  that  he  was  seriously 
considering  heading  an  organization  and  an  active  organized 
movement  for  this  purpose — that  is,  better  salaries  and 
better  teachers — since  he,  being  an  active  army  officer  of 
high  rank  and  not  a  teacher,  could  not  be  accused  of  per- 
sonal motives. 

If  an  institution  is  to  be  graded  as  successful  according  to 
the  demand  for  its  wares,  the  small  colleges  as  a  group  are 
to-day  the  most  successful  group  of  enterprises  in  America. 
Without  expending  a  cent  for  advertising  or  publicity 
beyond  the  issuing  of  an  annual  catalogue,  which  is  more  an 
administrative  necessity  than  an  advertising  medium,  every 
college  of  good  standing  is  overwhelmed  with  applicants. 
The  colleges  for  women  are  in  the  worst  predicament  over 
the  question  of  properly  disposing  of  this  overwhelming  tide 
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of  applicants.  We  are  confronted  with  the  anomalous  fact 
that  the  friends  of  and  believers  in  the  small  college  seem 
bent  upon  destroying  the  very  institution  they  profess  to 
worship.  If  their  importunities  were  granted,  the  small 
colleges  would  become  large  ones,  with  an  ever  increasing 
variety  of  offering,  eventually  offering  everything  from 
Greek  poetry  and  art  to  courses  in  running  a  tea-room 
or  raising  chickens — becoming  universities,  perhaps.  The 
critics  of  the  college  of  the  kind  I  am  talking  about  ridicule 
it,  try  to  reform  it,  quarrel  with  its  idealism,  or  curse  its 
stupidity,  and  then — send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  it,  if 
they  can  get  in. 

There  are  many  problems  within  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  are  demanding  attention,  any  one  of  which 
could  be  given  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal  and  at 
the  end  leave  a  score  of  unsettled  questions.  The  question 
of  co-education  versus  separate  colleges  for  the  sexes  is 
old  and  simple  but  not  conclusively  settled.  Surely  much 
statistical  material  is  available,  but  no  results  are  reached. 
The  question  of  faculty  participation  in  college  control  ver- 
sus the  rather  general  but  anomalous  trustee  rule,  is  only  to 
be  suggested.  President  Neilson  of  Smith  has  studied  the 
question  and  decided  against  the  claims  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  faculty  participation.  I  shall  not  analyze  his  pre- 
mises or  conclusions,  except  to  say  that  I  question  the  verity 
of  some  of  the  premises.  President  Thwing  believes  in  the 
"duplex  system"  with  faculty  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  logic  of  this  seems  so  obvious  to  me  that 
I  shall  not  discuss  it.  Then  we  have  the  time-honored  ques- 
tions— such  as  compulsory  attendance  upon  certain  relig- 
ious exercises,  elective  versus  required  curricula,  honors 
courses  for  the  superior  students,  and  so  on  in  unending 
procession.  Instead  of  the  college  program  being  a  well- 
defined  something,  it  is  in  a  pretty  constant  state  of  flux  and 
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presents  a  most  complex  variety  of  problems.  A  good  con- 
firmation of  my  statement  that  every  question  raised  in  this 
connection  leaves  a  dozen  unanswered  ones  in  its  wake,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  book  "The  American  Arts  College," 
by  Dean  Frederick  J.  Kelly,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  triple  problem  of  Dean  Kelly  and  his  committee  was 
"to  study  a  selected  group  of  colleges  to  discover  exactly 
what  they  are  on  the  educational  side,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  how  successfully  they  are  reaching  already  determined 
objectives."  It  seems  rather  anomalous  that  a  group  of  col- 
lege teachers  and  administrators,  after  decades  spent  in 
college  service,  should  need  to  resort  to  questionnaires  to 
determine  what  is  the  aim  of  a  college.  The  book  reads  very 
much  like  the  Literary  Digest.  College  A  believes,  as 
expressed  by  its  Dean,  that  a  college  should  provide  broad 
and  liberal  training;  whereas  College  B,  through  its  Presi- 
dent, agrees  with  this  if  the  words  broad  and  liberal  are 
properly  defined ;  while  the  leading  alumni  of  College  C  are 
unanimously  agreed  that  "broad  and  liberal  training"  is  a 
catch-phrase  devoid  of  meaning,  and  they  believe  that  it  is 
the  habits  acquired  and  the  ideals  established  that  really 
count.  After  the  evidence  of  the  other  fifteen  colleges  has 
been  added,  the  committee  decides  that,  in  view  of  the  con- 
flicting opinions,  it  would  be  wise  to  carry  out  further 
research  in  at  least  a  dozen  distinct  directions.  Since  we 
do  not  know  exactly  what  a  college  is,  or  what  its  aims  are 
or  ought  to  be,  and  since  we  do  not  know  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  they  are  hitting 
the  mark  or  not.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am 
making  light  of  this  book,  or  that  the  study  was  not  care- 
fully made,  or  that  it  is  without  value.  It  secured  a  vast 
amount  of  opinion  from  teachers,  pupils,  alumni,  and  others 
interested.     But  it  brings  out  very  clearly  the  lack  of  agree- 
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ment  among  colleges  and  college  people  as  to  what  the  col- 
lege's aim  is,  and  how  well  it  is  performing  its  proper  func- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  one  could  properly  conclude  that  the 
point  of  vantage  has  much  to  do  with  the  opinion,  that  is,  the 
time  and  distance  separating  the  alumnus  from  the  college. 
This  is  natural  as  colleges  change  with  years.  While  the  life 
of  a  college  is  the  most  persistent  of  any  institution,  it  mani- 
fests the  same  variety  of  change  as  any  living  thing. 
Stephen  Leacock  has  summed  the  long  period  variations  thus. 
He  says  that  centuries  ago,  when  colleges  were  first  founded 
in  Europe,  they  were  mainly  to  prepare  people  to  die.  Later, 
the  idea  was  to  prepare  people  to  live.  Recently,  the  idea 
has  changed  again, — and  the  college  is  now  expected  to  pre- 
pare people  to  make  their  living — to  borrow  a  phrase — the 
aim  has  changed  from  "Prepare  to  meet  thy  God"  to  "Pre- 
pare to  meet  thy  job."  Whether  or  not  this  states  the  situa- 
tion accurately,  we  may,  with  former  President  Thwing, 
make  the  query,  "Is  the  purpose  of  a  college  to  enable  its 
graduates  to  earn  a  better  living  or  to  live  a  life  better  worth 
living?" 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  probably  no  other 
institution  about  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  inter- 
ested are  so  enthusiastic,  so  vociferous.  The  old  grad 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  out  of  college  will  hooray  for  the 
old  college  at  great  peril  to  his  health  and  reputation  for 
sanity,  although  the  college  name  and  a  few  obsolete  build- 
ings are  about  all  that  remain  of  the  college  of  his  day. 
The  curriculum,  the  faculty,  the  very  aims  of  the  college, 
are  absolutely  metamorphosed.  If  he  were  asked  why  he 
was  so  loyal  to  the  college,  what  it  had  contributed  to  his 
success  or  well-being,  he  would  give  an  answer  (if  he  gave 
a  rational  one)  which  would  at  no  point  make  contact  with 
the   reason    advanced   by   the   special   spokesman    for   the 
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college,  the  President,  and  neither  of  these  would  fully  agree 
with  the  faculty  as  to  the  primary  contribution  a  college 
should  make  in  order  to  claim  and  deserve  support. 

So  many  colleges  have  expanded  into  universities  in  name, 
if  not  in  fact,  that  our  comments  do  not  aim  to  be  pertinent 
to  these  institutions  as  a  whole,  although  I  believe  they  are 
particularly  significant  for  the  part  commonly  called  the 
Liberal  Arts  College.  The  colleges  for  women  as  a  whole 
have  adhered  pretty  closely  to  this  college  standard.  Des- 
pite the  strongly  vocational  training  of  women's  colleges 
like  Simmons,  Skidmore  and  Russell  Sage,  the  great 
Woman's  University  of  the  future  which  some  of  us  have 
heard  the  late  President  Sykes  paint  as  it  was  to  come  and 
grow  on  a  "hilltop  by  the  sea,"  is  apparently  a  remote 
development. 

Again  we  are  confronted  by  this  anomalous  situation — 
although  the  aim  and  function  of  the  college  is  being  ques- 
tioned, and  its  work  scored  as  "obsolete,"  "impractical," 
"inherited  from  the  obscure  past,"  "ill  adapted  to  modern 
life,"  etc.,  etc.,  never  have  the  doors  of  the  colleges  been  so 
besieged  by  such  almost  innumerable  hordes  of  fit  and  unfit 
candidates  for  admission,  never  has  so  much  money  been 
poured  into  their  coffers.  A  considerable  number  of  colleges 
announce  gifts  annually  far  in  excess  of  the  endowment  of 
the  most  munificently  endowed  institution  a  half-century 
ago.  The  taxpayers  are  spending  actually  billions  in  public 
education,  an  increasing  proportion  of  which  is  going  into 
high  schools  from  which  pour  this  multiplying  army  of 
applicants.  And  although  candidates  are  fighting  to  get 
into  college,  only  a  small  part  of  them  have  any  real  desire 
to  be  immersed  or  immerse  themselves  in  those  studies  which 
are  the  backbone  of  college  curricula,  or  were  such  a  very 
few  years  ago.  The  classics,  with  the  rich  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  are  endured  only 
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as  far  as  required,  and  the  modern  student  asks  for  smat- 
terings of  modern  languages,  sociology,  home  economics, 
business  administration,  and  a  host  of  highly  specialized 
topics.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  college  is  coming  to  be 
a  place  where  subjects  are  taught,  and  not  where  eager 
human  beings  are  being  taught  and  inspired.  The  social 
and  other  advantages  enjoyed  while  in  college,  and  accru- 
ing to  the  graduate,  are  menacing  the  educational  program. 
Now,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
vocational  schools  and  universities,  but  it  does  seem  clear 
that  there  is  real  danger  of  eliminating  the  college  in  the 
present  process.  I  here  mean  the  real  college,  for  an  insti- 
tution bearing  the  name  will  continue. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  question,  Even  if  there  is  not 
one  aim  which  can  be  stated  as  the  central  aim  of  all  col- 
leges, what  is  the  aim  of  the  college  which  gives  it  such  a 
strong  claim  upon  youth,  as  well  as  upon  benefactors,  and 
what  is  its  present  status?  I  should  say  that  the  original 
purpose  of  our  American  colleges  was  to  train  up  young 
men  for  the  professions  which  were  truly  "learned  pro- 
fessions" and  could  be  practiced  properly  and  for  the  high- 
est welfare  of  society  only  by  educated  and  trained  men. 
It  is  true  that  they  were  purely  vocational  in  the  sense  that 
they  aimed  to  turn  out  men  trained  to  recruit  the  specific 
vocations  or  professions.  The  course  was  not  aimless,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  technical.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
instructing  students  in  the  "how"  or  the  technique  of  a 
craft  or  profession,  in  telling  them  how  to  organize  and 
how  to  do,  but  to  so  train  them  and  inspire  them  with  self- 
confidence  and  a  sense  of  duty,  so  that  they  would  go  out 
with  the  feeling  that  they  could  and  ought  to  do  a  man's 
work  in  whatever  field  they  took  up.  To-day  the  great 
mass  applying  for  admission  to  college  do  not  ask  for  a 
college  training  because  they  are  going  into  such  a  profes- 
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sion, — in  fact  they  rather  pity  the  fellows  who  are  going 
into  most  of  the  fields  once  the  chief  goals  of  the  educated. 
They  are  interested  in  the  social  prestige  or  position  to 
which  the  money  earned  by  the  father  as  a  mill  manager,  or 
as  a  manufacturer,  or  as  an  engineer,  enables  him  to  aspire 
for  his  offspring,  whatever  line  they  are  to  follow.  In 
other  words,  the  old  aim  was  to  turn  out  cultured  men  with 
a  vocational  outlook  towards  the  learned  professions  and 
with  a  sufficient  preliminary  training  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  studies  as  apprentices,  just  as  carpenters  or 
plumbers,  under  the  professional  practitioner,  be  he  lawyer, 
doctor,  or  preacher.  If  you  read  college  catalogues,  you 
will  believe  that  this  aim  has  not  changed  much,  but  it  is 
rather  obvious  that  the  college  aim,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue, 
is  not  the  aim  in  the  mind  of  the  college  student  or  alumnus. 
This  was  well  brought  out  in  the  study  referred  to  earlier. 
The  old  aim  was  to  train  men  for  public  service  in  church 
and  state,  and,  of  course,  as  teachers.  The  motivating  idea 
or  query  was  not  a  personal  or  individual  one,  either  for 
individual  culture  or  profit.  Yet  to-day  the  individual  is  to 
the  f ore — he  is  weighed  before  he  gets  in  on  the  scale  "What 
can  he  get  out  of  college?,"  he  is  checked  up  on  his  indi- 
vidual performance  during  college,  and  the  college  aims 
through  personnel  and  appointment  bureaus  to  sell  him  to 
some  job  after  he  is  through  college,  instead  of  sending  him 
out  filled  with  self-confidence  that  he  is  ready  to  tackle  new 
problems  and  render  good  service  in  any  job  worthy  of  an 
educated  man.  In  connection  with  fixing  the  status  of  the 
individual,  grading  systems  have  come  in  for  much  caustic 
criticism,  some  of  it  deserved.  That  is,  a  student  is  a  suc- 
cess or  failure  as  determined  by  some  marks  assigned.  Here 
again  there  is  a  twofold  problem — there  is  the  commonly 
understood  question  of  assigning  a  certain  mark  or  symbol, 
be  it  an  arbitrary  symbol  or  a  letter  or  a  percentage,  which 
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enables  one  in  theory  at  least  to  judge  of  the  relative  and, 
to  some  degree,  of  the  absolute  achievement  of  a  student. 
The  fact  is,  any  such  grading  system,  even  where  the  same 
symbols  or  marking  system  is  used,  will  differ  in  actual 
significance  from  college  to  college,  and  just  as  markedly 
between  different  teachers  in  the  same  college.  A  great 
deal  of  effort  is  being  expended  in  the  futile  attempt  to  sur- 
mount this  difficulty.  "New  style  examinations"  of  an 
objective  nature  are  being  proposed  in  place  of  the  time- 
honored  essay  questions,  and  while  the  scoring  may  be  the 
same  by  different  teachers  and  at  different  times  and  places, 
the  serious  question  is  whether,  with  the  scoring  standard- 
ized, something  vital  is  not  being  left  out  of  the  content. 
The  second  more  difficult  problem  in  this  marking  is,  since 
students  need  different  degrees  of  prodding,  and  exhibit 
different  degrees  of  initiative,  to  have  some  grading  system 
which  will  take  into  account  these  qualities  which  the  student 
displays  or  fails  to  display  in  achieving  his  results.  Colleges 
should  be  able  to  devise  a  better  criterion  for  determining 
failure. 

I  have  raised  this  question  of  college  aims,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  footless  comparison  or  criticism,  but  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  showing  the  changing  nature  of  the  college 
aim,  and  of  getting  at  the  real  valid  aim  of  the  small  college 
to-day,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  better  understand  this  insti- 
tution and  its  probable  future.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  college  aims  as  stated  in  the 
catalogues,  and  as  stated  by  alumni.  However  flowery  the 
claims  of  the  college  in  regard  to  training  for  citizenship — 
for  all  catalogues  state  this  in  one  form  or  another  with  as 
much  regularity  as  school  principals  state  in  their  recom- 
mendations that  "the  candidate  has  a  pleasing  personality" — 
the  fact  is,  as  I  stated  before,  the  student  at  this  stage  is 
primarily    selfish.     He    wishes    to    secure    either    training, 
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pleasure,  culture,  or  perhaps  vocational  aid,  for  his  own 
individual  advantage.  He  thinks  of  education  as  supplying 
certain  elements  or  tools  which  will  facilitate  his  progress 
in  what  he  regards  as  a  successful  career.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  the  vocational  aim  is  the  appealing  one.  The  young 
woman  who  is  denied  admission  to  college  does  not  express 
regret  that  her  high  hopes  of  rendering  service  to  society 
may  be  thwarted  by  her  failure  to  secure  admission,  but 
sheds  her  tears  and  pleads  her  cause  because  she  feels  that 
her  birthright  is  being  stolen,  and  that  certain  pleasures  and 
opportunities  for  her  individual  advancement  are  being 
withheld.  In  other  words,  the  wrong  or  loss  to  her  as  an 
individual  is  the  chief  concern,  if  not  the  only  one.  It  is 
only  in  the  graduation  essay  or  in  the  literary  monthly  that 
the  other  altruistic  side  turns  up.  It  is  obvious,  again, 
that  with  such  ideals,  students  will  not  get  very  much  out 
of  college,  but  will  need  pressure  to  keep  up.  So  we 
have  this  question,  What  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
college — to  provide  opportunities  for  learning  or  to  devise 
schemes  to  compel  those  who  come  to  follow  a  routine  which 
will  assure  a  certain  minimum  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
tent of  certain  courses?  The  college  should,  of  course,  aid 
and  encourage.  The  elective  system  has  made  a  very  wide 
adaptation  to  tastes  and  needs  possible.  It  likewise  has 
been  shamefully  abused.  Instead  of  using  it  to  build  up 
the  best  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual,  too 
many  students  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
schedule  without  any  purpose  or  logic,  selecting  some 
courses  because  they  are  reputed  to  be  snaps,  or  others  to 
make  a  schedule  of  hours  giving  free  time  for  wholly 
secondary  matters. 

Certain  other  institutions  and  conditions  are  influencing 
the  development  of  the  college,  and  a  most  potent  one  is, 
naturally,    the    feeder    of    the    college,    the    High    School. 
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The  high  school  of  to-day,  with  its  ever  expanding  curri- 
culum, affords  means  of  securing  a  number  of  informational 
courses  which  the  student  of  an  earlier  generation  did  not 
have.  The  college  must  supplement  this.  Contradictory 
as  it  may  sound,  the  expanding  of  the  high  school  program 
has  forced  the  colleges  to  expand  their  offering  of  ele- 
mentary courses.  Since  the  entrance  offerings  vary  so 
widely,  the  college  must,  first  of  all,  level  off  this  material, 
giving  added  preparatory  courses  of  varying  content,  and, 
more  important,  must  teach  the  student  the  significance  and 
purpose  of  such  courses.  This  will  or  should  bring  about 
proper  habits  of  study,  some  initiative,  and  a  greater  ability 
to  elect  wisely  during  the  second  half  of  the  course.  In 
other  words,  the  college  must  supplement  the  preparatory 
course  of  the  high  school.  College  teachers  as  a  rule  are 
harsh  critics  of  the  high  school  work.  I  fear  they  are  too 
prone  to  forget,  when  they  boast  of  their  accomplishments 
in  their  elementary  courses,  that  in  college  they  have  a 
highly  selected  group  to  train,  and,  above  all,  they  have 
maturer  minds  to  deal  with.  But  this  criticism  of  high 
schools,  and  the  cry  for  better  high  schools,  have  led  to 
the  offering  of  more  and  more  courses  in  these  schools,  with 
provisions  for  post  graduate  work,  in  some  cases  expand- 
ing to  junior  colleges,  or  in  some  cities  to  a  full  four-year 
college.  In  other  words,  this  one  function  of  the  ordinary 
college,  in  offering  informational  and  preparatory  courses, 
is  being  taken  over  by  the  high  schools.  In  passing,  I 
should  like  to  record  the  belief  that  the  high  schools  gradu- 
ate too  many — the  requirements  for  mere  graduation  are 
too  low. 

Strangely  enough,  despite  the  fact  that  the  applicant  is 
willing  to  undergo  a  pretty  stiff  regimen  to  secure  admission 
to  the  college  of  his  choice,  he  is,  in  general,  not  enthusi- 
astic  about  his  college  work.     Of  course,  he  enjoys  college 
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life,  as  a  rule,  and  sighs  when  studies  take  him  away  from  his 
enjoyment ;  but  he  does  not  hail  added  opportunities  of  secur- 
ing more  training  than  the  minimum  demanded,  or  added 
information.  Leacock  says  the  student  does  not  want  to 
know  anything,  but  wants  to  be  taught  how  to  do  something. 
He  must  be  driven  to  his  tasks,  in  most  instances,  and  con- 
stantly checked.  Requirements  and  checks  strew  the  way 
of  the  modern  student  in  a  manner  that  is  almost  ludicrous. 
Much  of  the  college  machinery — entirely  too  much — is 
devoted  to  this  end;  namely,  trying  to  force  these  same 
students  who  competed  so  zealously  for  admission  to  do 
enough  routine  work  under  pressure  to  acquire  a  pitifully 
small  minimum  of  what  the  college  has  to  offer,  and  to 
measure  up  the  microscopic  bits  performed  to  see  if  a  goal 
has  been  attained.  Counting  points  and  determining  marks 
is  more  vital  to  teacher  and  to  pupil  than  pursuing  real 
courses  which  challenge  the  student  and  the  teacher  also- 
College  heads  and  various  bodies  of  educators,  especially 
the  psychologists  and  teachers  of  education,  have  spent 
much  time  in  decrying  the  loss  (sic)  incurred  by  the  great 
Freshman  mortality,  and  the  mortality  later  on  in  the 
college  course.  It  is  true  that  only  a  little  over  fifty  percent 
of  all  the  army  that  enters  our  American  colleges  every 
September,  remain  to  graduate  at  the  college  entered,  and, 
more  significant,  thirty-five  percent  or  more  fail  to  gradu- 
ate from  any  college.  Because  of  migrations  which  are 
difficult  to  follow,  the  best  figures  are  inexact.  Hence  such 
persistent  mourners  as  Ben  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  dolefully 
conclude  that  "this  means  that  about  one-third  of  each  col- 
lege class  is  the  victim  of  bad  college  administration." 
As  well  conclude  that  all  persons  who  are  well  at  twenty, 
but  die  before  seventy,  are  victims  of  the  malpractice  of 
physicians.  The  first  reaction  should  rather  be  one  of 
satisfaction  that  the  colleges  are  making  some  effort  to  main- 
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tain  standards  and  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  mere 
boarder.  Dean  Greenough,  of  Harvard,  is  more  likely 
correct  when  he  says  that  no  system  of  selecting  students 
can  keep  out  everybody  who  is  below  the  standard,  and 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  Freshmen  have  always  failed, 
and  always  will  fail,  and  ought  to  fail.  That  is,  he  believes 
that  admission  to  college  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  fore- 
ordination  of  intellectual  salvation.  And  I  think  most  of 
the  writers  fail  to  stress  or  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that 
just  as  the  physical  stamina  and  health  break  down,  so  also 
the  mental  powers  may  break  down,  or  the  moral  fibre 
disintegrate,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  intellectual  plant  has 
reached  its  maturity  and,  however  promising  its  early 
growth  in  preparatory  school,  it  has  simply  attained  the 
maximum  growth  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  student  may 
or  may  not  be  culpable,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  college 
is  no  longer  the  proper  place  for  him.  I  do  not  mean,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  college  authorities  and  college 
teachers  should  assume  a  fatalistic  attitude,  and  believe  that 
those  who  deserve  to  be  saved  will  be  saved  in  spite  of 
neglect.  I  grant  there  are  too  many  college  teachers  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  problem  of  making  education,  and 
particularly  their  own  courses,  significant  and  vital  to  the 
student.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  lack  the  power  to  do  so. 
We  ought  to  do  our  best  in  the  colleges  by  hard  work  and 
by  sympathetic  help  to  save  all  who  can  be  saved  and  who 
ivant  to  be  saved.  But  the  college  cannot  afford  to  spend 
its  best  effort  in  trying  to  save  the  unsavable,  when  the  best 
effort  should  go  to  the  superior  and  the  unquestionably 
capable.  It  seems  that  the  athletic  field  is  one  place  where 
such  rational  measures  are  pursued,  and  no  one  cries  over 
the  fact  that  the  coach  cannot  make  a  fullback  out  of  a 
tanglefoot,  despite  many  physical  qualifications.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  colleges  are  willing  to  pay  to 
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secure  good  coaches,  but  are  not  ready  to  pay  corresponding 
salaries  to  good  teachers  in  other  fields.  Parents  whose 
children  are  among  the  "lost  third"  that  are  so  sorrowed 
over,  should  recognize  the  fairness  of  the  college  position, 
and  seek  some  line  to  which  their  child  is  adapted.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  small  percentage  fail  because  of  certain 
errors  of  youthfulness,  and  deserve  another  trial,  and  I 
wish  there  were  some  infallible,  or  even  fairly  satisfactory, 
method  of  accurately  determining  these,  and  of  separating 
them  from  the  unfit  and  the  unwilling.  The  optimism  of 
the  average  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  college  over 
the  great  change  which  he  or  she  is  sure  has  been  wrought 
as  a  result  of  the  experience,  is  truly  amazing.  In  short, 
I  cannot  see  how  these  mourners  who  claim  to  believe  that 
all  these  derelicts  can  and  ought  to  be  salvaged,  are  able  to 
take  themselves  so  seriously.  Many  of  those  who  drop  out 
of  colleges  early  are  not  victims  of  maladministration,  but 
show  their  good  sense  by  recognizing  that  they  have 
entered  upon  a  course  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  and,  to 
quote  the  late  Professor  Chapman,  "for  which  God  never 
intended  them."  The  fact  that  the  colleges  drop  so  many 
may  well  be  taken  as  evidence  that  they  recognize  that  they 
are  administering  a  trust,  and,  if  the  beneficiaries  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  profit  by  their  advantages  they  should  be 
supplanted  by  others  desiring  the  opportunity.  I  admit 
gladly  and  with  some  feeling  that  the  dropping  is  not  always 
wisely  done,  and  that  other  factors  than  grades  should 
be  carefully  considered.  But  it  is  pure  nonsense  to  argue 
that  added  chaperonage,  and  spoon  feeding,  and  private 
nursing,  or  fitting  of  courses  by  intelligence  testing,  will  do 
any  permanent  good  to  a  large  part  of  the  dying  patients. 
Parents  and  guardians  should  recognize  that  there  may  be 
greater  losses  incurred  by  keeping  some  students  in  college 
than  by  transferring  them  to  some  other  field  to  which  they 
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are  better  fitted.  In  engineering  schools,  where  the  students 
have  a  more  definite  purpose,  and  might  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  have  some  distinct  liking  or  aptitude  for  their 
work,  the  "mortality  rate"  is  even  higher  than  in  the  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insti- 
tutions know  that  their  engineering  product  is  going  to  be 
checked  up  pretty  accurately.  A  recent  study  by  Professor 
H.  P.  Hammond,  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  shows 
that  only  thirty-seven  and  a  half  percent  of  the  students 
who  enter  upon  engineering  courses  in  our  American 
schools  of  engineering  finish  the  courses  they  begin.  Only 
forty-two  percent  complete  two  years.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  seventy-five  percent  of  entering  medical 
students  complete  the  course.  I  think  the  reason,  however, 
is  obvious.  They  are  to  a  large  degree  selected  college 
graduates,  mature  men  who  have  entered  upon  their  course 
with  the  maximum  preparation  and  the  will  to  succeed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  selection  of  college  students  can  be 
made  so  as  to  equal  the  record  of  the  medical  schools. 
Despite  native  ability,  both  intellectual  and  social,  and  good 
training,  of  the  entrants,  college  life  will  remain  an  experi- 
ment, and  will  result  in  failure  if  the  will  to  carry  on  is 
lacking.  Not  all  losses  are  due  to  lack  of  brain  power. 
And  it  cannot  be  proven  that  the  year  or  two  spent  in  col- 
lege is  a  dead  loss  either  to  the  college  or  to  the  student — far 
from  it.  It  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  one 
who  has  it. 

Furthermore,  the  earnest  college  teacher  as  a  rule  values 
highly  the  truths  he  or  she  has  to  present,  and  is  confronted 
with  these  great  masses  of  students  who  have  no  real  regard 
for  these  same  truths,  but  are  there  for  other  rewards  of 
college  life,  and  for  these  are  willing  to  undergo  the  bore  of 
the  routine.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  parents  are  very  much 
to  blame  for  this  attitude,  for  I  hear,  with  what  seems  to  me 
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to  be  an  ever  increasing  frequency,  the  confiding  mother 
who  assures  me,  with  all  the  joy  of  one  who  has  made  a 
great  discovery,  that  she  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
classes  are  not  the  only  things  in  college,  perhaps  not  the 
most  important  things,  and  she  doesn't  want  Jane  to  miss 
these  even  if  her  marks  are  not  so  high  or  if  it  does  take 
five  to  six  years  to  get  through,  and  quotes  John  who  has 
just  graduated  from  X  as  authority.  Jane,  who  is  always 
at  hand,  smiles  approvingly.  Of  course,  this  outspoken 
mother  usually  fails  to  land  Jane  in  college,  but  it  shows 
the  attitude.  This  situation  is  not  confined  to  Janes,  for 
at  a  place  like  Yale  it  seems  to  me  much  worse,  for  there 
membership  in  the  Yale  Club  is  much  more  important  to 
many  than  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  teacher  is,  in  turn,  driven 
all  too  often  into  the  deadening  necessity  of  devising  all 
sorts  of  machinery,  such  as  daily  quizzes,  ten-minute  daily 
papers,  voluminous  reports  on  outside  reading,  notebooks, 
etc.,  so  that  the  student  may  show  some  evidence  of  having 
been  in  the  water  even  if  he  hasn't  learned  to  swim.  And 
unfortunately  the  teacher  who  can  by  any  means — by 
threats,  by  cajolery,  by  buffoonery,  or  by  sugar-coating 
the  pill — who  can  so  devise  and  administer  these  artificial 
stimulants  with  the  least  resistance  from  the  victims  and 
the  greatest  success  in  having  his  students  secure  (sic)  good 
marks  is  regarded  as  the  best  teacher,  particularly  by  this 
modern  type  of  "student,"  by  the  parents,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  the  college  head.  The  college  president  differs 
from  the  average  high  school  principal  or  industrial  execu- 
tive in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  see  the  teachers  in  action, 
not  even  the  inexperienced  ones.  Quite  frequently,  he 
himself  is  without  training  as  a  teacher,  and  would  be  an 
incompetent  judge  at  best.  His  time  is  consumed  by  out- 
side engagements.  Colleagues  of  experience  do  not  always 
share  in  the  opinion  of  this  teacher's  superiority,  and  gradu- 
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ates  are  likely  to  revamp  their  opinions  later  on.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course,  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lamented  loss  has  fortunately  occurred,  we  find  in  most 
cases  improved  quality  of  work  and  improved  zest  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  surviving  students.  This  is 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  no  longer  thinks  of  teaching  a  subject  and 
covering  a  number  of  pages  in  a  text-book,  using  all  sorts 
of  methods  and  devices  to  arouse  irresponsive  objects,  but 
is  having  the  stimulating  pleasure  of  teaching  live,  eager 
youths  who  are  by  their  actions  asking  for  more.  With 
such  he  needs  no  machinery  to  determine  whether  they  are 
"passing";  but,  if  he  is  conscientious,  he  sometimes  asks 
himself  if  he  is  passing,  and  is  giving  the  bread  that  is 
asked  for. 

Now,  all  this  is  not  meant  as  an  arraignment  of  the  col- 
lege, for  with  all  its  faults  it  is  loved  and  deserves  to  be 
loved  and  cherished.  It  is  merely  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  all  investigators  seem  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  a  wide  variety  of  roads,  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
vast  number  who  want  "college  education,"  the  colleges, 
for  reasons  perhaps  beyond  their  control,  are  spending  too 
much  time,  effort,  and  money  in  doing  work  which  is  unsatis- 
factory to  students  and  teachers,  and  to  parents.  A  great 
many  colleges  and  college  teachers  have  given,  and  will 
continue  to  give,  serious  consideration  to  these  problems. 
Steps  have  been  taken  by  some  colleges,  perhaps  rather 
hysterically.  But  it  is  well  for  thinking  men  to  know  that 
the  college  leaders  are  not  unaware  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
criticism  being  hurled  at  them,  however  complacent  they 
might  be  in  view  of  the  numerically  prosperous  condition  of 
the  institutions.  It  is,  for  example,  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  colleges  spend  too  much  energy  in  duplicating  the 
field  of  the  high  school,  particularly  in  elementary  language 
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courses,  etc.,  and  that  the  high  schools  should  and  will 
gradually  take  over  this  drill  work,  and  the  colleges  will 
accept  only  those  who  are  serious  and  prepared,  and  then 
make  them  sink  or  swim  without  all  the  present  life-saving 
apparatus.  Other  critics  say,  "Yes,  this  may  occur,  but  it 
will  also  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  present  type 
of  college ;  for  such  students  as  have  the  will,  the  prepara- 
tion, and  the  power  to  do  such  independent  work  are  ready 
for  the  specialized  work  of  the  university  or  the  profes- 
sional school. "  In  other  words,  there  are  prophets  who 
would  say  that,  despite  the  present  prosperity  of  the  colleges, 
they  must  either  recognize  that  a  great  part  of  their  effort 
for  two  years  must  be  given  to  really  preparatory  work,  to 
effective  training  in  methods  and  tools,  the  work  to  be  done 
in  a  spirit  and  tuned  to  a  pitch  that  the  high  school  catering 
to  a  more  heterogeneous  and  immature  group  can  not  aspire 
to ;  and  that  the  advanced  courses  to  a  large  degree  must  be 
cultural,  aiming  at  broad  foundations,  thorough,  profound, 
and  exacting — but  not  highly  specialized,  vocational  or  pro- 
fessional— or  it  will  be  squeezed  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  the  high  and  preparatory  schools  on  one 
hand,  and  the  universities  on  the  other.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  there  is  a  wide  belief  among  parents  and  high  school 
authorities  that  the  present  college  teachers  are  asking  too 
much.  The  junior  college  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  seems  destined  to  increase  its  hold  on  popular 
favor.  Every  week  seems  to  bring  to  my  attention  some 
new  junior  college  or  proposed  junior  college,  usually  of 
the  municipal  variety.  Some  of  these  municipal  colleges 
are  being  expanded  to  four-year  courses.  Their  growth  in 
numbers  of  students,  as  well,  has  been  marvelous,  and  has 
been  unaccompanied  by  any  great  noise.  It  may  be  the 
final  answer  for  those  needing  further  fundamental  pre- 
paratory courses;    but  the  great  trouble  seems  in  my  mind 
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to  be  that  these  junior  colleges  tend  to  try  to  develop  two- 
year  courses  which  are  units  in  themselves,  giving  literature, 
philosophy,  government,  sociology,  etc.,  and  not  the  drill 
subjects  which  are  the  normal  pabulum  of  the  two  first  years 
in  the  regular  college.  Of  course,  that  raises  the  ever 
troublesome  question  of  which  subjects  are  per  se  proper  in 
high  school,  and  which  only  in  college,  and  which  of  the 
latter  are  adapted  only  to  the  maturity  of  the  upper  classes 
in  college.  How  does  the  value  of  a  course  in  practical 
cooking  compare  with  one  in  ethics,  if  both  are  taken  in 
the  senior  year  in  college?  Are  they  both  acceptable  high 
school  courses  ?  Or  how  does  typewriting  measure  up  with 
Latin  poetry?  With  the  vast  extension  of  the  number  of 
courses,  largely  the  result  of  two  causes, — namely,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  list  of  subjects  regarded  as  proper  school  and 
college  subjects,  and,  again,  the  ever  continuing  subdivision 
as  a  result  of  overspecialization, — together  with  the  ever 
increasing  elective  privileges,  it  is  possible  for  a  college 
course  to  be  so  broad  as  to  be  transparently  thin  or  to  be  so 
specialized  as  to  be  terribly  topheavy.  The  increase  of  the 
junior  college  will,  I  believe,  not  tend  to  destroy  or  render 
obsolete  the  old  line  college,  but  will  undoubtedly  modify 
its  constituency.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  stu- 
dents will  become  more  exclusive — that  is,  they  will  come 
in  smaller  proportion  from  the  lower  strata  in  the  social  or 
financial  scale,  as  these  will  tend  to  go  to  the  junior  college, 
particularly  if  it  is  municipal,  and  thence  to  the  university, 
where  they  can  apply  themselves  at  once  to  their  vocational 
field.  The  offering  will  also  be  modified  in  all  likelihood. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  process  is  already  under  way. 

That  the  colleges  recognize  certain  weaknesses  in  them- 
selves is  evidenced  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  students  and 
teachers  alike  over  the  results,  particularly  of  the  first  year 
in  college,  and  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
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solutions  or  proposed  changes  are  being  offered.  The  most 
popular  form  for  this  to  take  is  in  the  addition  of  some 
prescribed  course  or  courses  usually  for  freshmen.  During 
the  summer  I  have  taken  occasion  to  ask  students  and 
parents — for  I  meet  a  considerable  number  of  both — con- 
cerning these  courses  and  their  reaction.  In  the  main,  the 
students  take  it  as  they  take  any  required  course  such  as 
personal  hygiene — that  is,  as  a  necessary  evil.  That  the 
colleges  do  not  agree  as  to  what  the  nature  of  this  required 
course  should  be,  is  obvious.  In  some  colleges  it  is  a  sort 
of  universal  history;  in  others,  Problems  of  Citizenship. 
Elsewhere  it  takes  the  title  of  Evolution,  Contemporary 
Civilization,  or  simply  Orientation  Course.  The  latter  are 
designed  to  take  the  immature  and  untrained  student  up  on 
the  hilltops  under  expert  guidance  so  that  he  may  view  the 
great  fertile  valleys  of  scholarship,  and  be  impressed  by  the 
vast  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  their  interrelations. 
He  or  she  is  told  of  the  crops  which  may  be  harvested  by 
the  masses,  and  of  the  peaks  which  may  be  scaled  by  the 
able  few  who  choose  to  locate  in  these  fertile  valleys.  Then, 
having  hastily  viewed  them  all  through  this  telescope  he  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  select  his  course  wisely,  although  from 
the  elevation  the  telescope  fails  to  disclose  the  real  contour, 
because  much  of  the  description  by  which  he  is  supposed  to 
be  informed  and  inspired,  is  couched  in  a  language  and 
terminology  which  is  new  and  unintelligible  to  him.  In 
some  cases  a  number  of  teachers  share  in  the  lectures  of 
such  a  course,  each  one  pointing  out  the  interesting  features 
of  the  realm  with  which  he  is  familiar.  Dean  Kelly,  in  his> 
investigation,  tried  to  get  the  opinion  of  alumni  and  faculty 
as  to  the  desirability  of  such  courses.  The  alumni  favored 
them  by  a  considerable  majority,  although  in  most  cases 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  knew  of  the  courses  only  by 
description,  not  having  been  exposed  to  them  in  actual  class- 
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room  work.  The  faculty  members,  however,  displayed  no 
such  enthusiasm.  Dean  Kelly  and  his  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  faculty  were  wrong,  and  were  thinking  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  ''organized  bodies  of  subject  matter," 
and  not  from  that  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  students. 
In  other  words,  former  students  not  engaged  in  college  work 
know  better  than  the  teachers,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
trained  leaders,  what  is  most  valuable  as  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dents' training.  Strange  dogma !  From  my  own  conviction 
as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  result  of  considerable  reading,  and  of 
talks  with  students  fresh  from  the  courses,  I  believe  the 
teachers  are  right,  although  I  would  admit  with  equal  readi- 
ness that  there  are  a  large  number  of  college  teachers  who 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  object  should  be  to  teach  stu- 
dents, and  not  to  teach  or  develop  faultlessly  organized  sub- 
ject matter.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  and  I  can  not  think 
that  I  am  alone  in  the  belief,  that  the  symptom  (maybe  it 
is  the  disease)  which  these  new  required  courses  aim  to 
relieve  is  the  rather  unhealthy  heterodoxy  which  has  resulted 
from  a  too  free  elective  system,  and  the  proposal  of  such 
courses  is  merely  a  recognition  of  some  virtue  in  the  old 
rigid  required  courses  which  has  been  lost.  In  other  words, 
the  freshmen  need  to  have  some  solid,  well  organized,  well 
taught  required  courses,  other  than  the  almost  universally 
required  English  Composition,  and  older  heads  should  do 
some  of  the  selecting,  rather  than  hope  too  much  from  try- 
ing to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  Yale  seems  to 
have  grasped  the  truth  that  it  is  sound,  well  organized  teach- 
ing, and  a  rigidly  administered  program,  that  the  freshmen 
need.  It  is  true  that  they  also  provided  one  of  the  orienta- 
tion type  of  courses  which  the  students  affectionately  dubbed 
the  "Chaos  course,"  but  they  have  not  insisted  that  all 
freshman  take  it.  But  there  seems  to  be  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  here  the  prime  object  of  better  teaching  is  being 
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lived  up  to.  President  Angell  in  his  last  report  says  in 
regard  to  the  Freshman  Year:  "It  is  vitally  important  to 
raise  the  standards  of  teaching.  .  .  .  There  should  be  no 
ground  for  the  fear  that  advancement  in  grade  and  salary 
may  be  more  rapid  for  those  teaching  advanced  students." 
The  start  was  nobly  made,  and  some  earnest  teachers,  who 
had  labored  long  as  real  teachers,  were  given  long  deferred 
recognition  and  promotion.  But  Dean  Walden  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Alumni  Weekly  pointed  out  to  the  Alumni 
that,  despite  the  hooraying  about  the  good  teaching  and 
increased  recognition  of  Freshman  Teachers,  the  teaching 
budget  for  freshman  year  had  been  cut  down  very  sharply, 
although  budgets  in  some  other  departments  had  increased — 
in  some  cases  rather  phenomenally. 

As  I  see  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  and  as  I  think 
is  pretty  well  recognized,  one  trouble  is  that  we  have 
grouped,  in  our  thinking  at  least,  too  many  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions under  the  caption  of  college,  and  have  demanded 
that  four  years  spent  in  successful  study  shall  constitute  a 
course,  and  lead  to  graduation.  The  heterogeneous  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  supported  by  the  taxpayers,  which 
always  include  a  liberal  arts  college,  and  the  original  type 
of  college  have  become  classed  as  of  the  same  kind.  Now, 
the  state-supported  institutions  requiring  annual  or  biennial 
appropriations  from  a  popularly  elected  legislature  could 
not  be  deaf  to  the  demands  of  the  taxpayers — hence,  they 
are  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  college.  Then  the  older 
colleges,  originally,  I  fear,  to  keep  students,  did  one  or  more 
of  several  things — increased  the  latitude  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem and  introduced  a  variety  of  new  courses — particularly 
vocational  or  semivocational  ones — pre-medical,  pre-engi- 
neering,  pre-legal — and  in  many  cases  tried  to  become  uni- 
versities with  engineering  and  other  schools.  As  the  number 
of  students  increased,  stiffening  of  the  courses  so  as  to  elimi- 
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nate  the  weaker  brothers  began,  and  free  election  was 
restricted.  One  form  of  the  restriction  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  major  subject  idea,  which  is  now  quite  prevalent, 
and  is  a  specialization  as  much  as  a  branch  of  engineering. 
Xo  matter  what  the  plans  of  the  senior  in  college,  he  or  she 
must  stick  to  the  major  requirement,  or  lose  the  coveted 
degree — although,  due  to  new  conditions,  all  logical  con- 
siderations say  that  a  substitution  is  the  right  thing.  How 
vital  becomes  administrative  inflexibility  !  A  question  which 
the  colleges  face  at  this  point  is  this :  Are  there  not  a  great 
many  fields  of  human  activity  where  education  is  an  essential 
or  valuable  asset,  that  is  has  a  vocational  value  but  for  which 
the  training  is  best  if  it  is  not  on  the  one  hand  too  heavily 
centered  about  some  one  field  of  study,  but  rather  uniformly 
distributed  over  several  fields,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
studies  such  as  could  be  organized  into  a  professional 
course?  This  is  the  type  of  course  which  should  be  taken 
by  such  as  wish  a  college  course  to  precede  a  professional 
course  or  any  general  activity  which  makes  no  special 
demand  upon  specific  courses.  Such  a  college  course  would 
approximate  the  spirit  of  what  we  term  the  old  type  college 
without  rigidly  adhering  to  the  classical  program.  To  bor- 
row from  President  Thwing  again,  its  curriculum  will  be 
"universal,"  that  is,  consist  of  subjects  of  universal  signifi- 
cance, of  international  character,  and  of  permanent  value. 
"The  disciplined  mind  and  the  reasoned  intelligence  will  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  precious  part  of  education." 
That  may  sound  a  bit  old-fashioned,  but  it  expresses  a 
truth  that  those  who  have  to  do  with  purely  liberal  arts 
colleges  should  recognize.  The  colleges  could  and  should 
offer  a  variety  of  curricula,  each  with  a  considerable  basis 
of  required  subjects  so  as  to  avoid  superficiality.  At  the 
present  time,  the  average  small  college  is  offering  too  big  a 
bill   of    fare.     With   limited   endowment,    good  instruction 
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cannot  be  given  in  all  fields  of  present  college  endeavor, 
even  if  tuition  fees  are  sharply  raised.  How  much  wiser 
it  would  be  to  restrict  the  number  of  fields  or  courses,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  students,  and  to  offer  a  number 
of  well  defined  curricula  within  these  fields  with  such 
supporting  elementary  courses  as  would  be  necessary. 
Then  tell  the  world  candidly  what  you  have  to  offer,  and 
assure  them  that  it  is  of  the  best  quality  that  the  market 
affords.  This  is  infinitely  better  than  to  go  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  college  must  offer  everything.  In  this  way, 
each  college  will  become  distinctive,  "a  college  of  distinc- 
tion" in  a  worth-while  sense,  to  borrow  a  favorite  expression 
of  President  Marshall.  The  a  la  carte  system  is  all  right  in 
its  place ;  but  in  the  small  group  it  is  bound  to  result  in  great 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  stale  pabulum.  The  table  d'hote 
is  not  without  virtue,  and  should  not  be  discarded — but 
make  the  meals  offered  good  and  substantial  and  reasonably 
varied,  and  patrons  will  not  be  lacking,  nor  will  they 
complain. 

It  is  probable  that,  despite  the  bombarding  the  college 
has  received,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  colleges  them- 
selves seem  rather  nervous  and  are  proposing  all  sorts  of 
projects,  and  are  rather  frantically  experimenting  with  curri- 
cula, the  situation  is  more  nearly  normal  than  desperate. 
The  most  potent  cause  in  producing  the  great  influx  of  fit 
and  unfit  candidates  for  admission  which  is  back  of  all  the 
more  serious  problems,  is  probably  none  of  the  causes  com- 
monly assigned.  It  has  probably  little  to  do  with  any 
impetus  given  by  the  world  war.  but  is  the  normal  result 
of  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  being 
turned  out  by  our  high  schools.  This  increase  was  well 
under  way  before  the  war  began.  While  the  number  of 
college  students  increased  fivefold  in  thirty-five  years  from 
1890  to  1925,  the  number  of  high  school  students  increased 
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to  the  same  degree  in  twenty-five  years  from  1900  to  1925, 
from  500,000  to  2,500,000.  That  is,  the  ratio  between  the 
number  in  high  schools  and  the  number  in  college  has 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  Even  the  great  state 
universities,  the  land  grant  colleges,  have  increased  in 
smaller  ratio  than  the  high  school.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  estimate  what  the  college  population  would  be  if  facilities 
had  been  adequate  and  all  high  school  graduates  who  applied 
could  have  secured  admission  in  the  manner  possible  a  few 
decades  ago.  It  is  also  true  that  the  teaching  staffs  of  our 
colleges  have  in  turn  increased  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  stu- 
dent bodies;  and,  finally,  the  salaries  in  the  small  colleges 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
nor  with  the  increase  in  salaries  in  public  school  work. 
The  result  need  not  be  formulated  in  words.  That  this  can- 
not keep  up  is  obvious,  unless  the  quality  of  instruction  is 
to  deteriorate  seriously.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  pri- 
vate college  can  not  compete  with  the  great  state  institutions 
in  the  matter  of  inexpensive  tuition.  The  relation  of  the 
small  endowed  college  to  state  universities  must  become 
more  nearly  comparable  to  that  of  our  great  private  second- 
ary schools  to  the  public  school  system.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  tuition  will  have  to  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
increased  in  the  private  colleges  to  a  point  where  it  approxi- 
mates the  cost.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  char- 
acter of  the  student  body  in  the  private  colleges  is  changing, 
becoming  more  exclusive  (much  as  I  dislike  some  conno- 
tations assigned  to  that  word)  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  wealthy,  or  even  moderately  well-to-do,  student  should 
not  pay  "full  fare."  Endowments  should  not  be  used  to 
subsidize  students  fully  able  to  pay.  Such  a  policy  would 
set  free  the  income  from  endowment  for  the  granting  of 
liberal,  worth-while  scholarships  to  really  superior  students 
who  actually  needed  and  deserved  them  (for  I  do  not  believe 
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that  our  small  colleges  should  become  the  exclusive  resorts 
of  the  wealthy),  for  the  establishing  of  a  worthy  salary 
schedule,  a  retiring  fund  or  pension  system,  sabbatical 
leaves,  and  the  financing  of  a  number  of  researches  and 
services  to  the  community  and  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Unfortunately,  President  Thwing  is  correct  when  he  points 
out  that  this  will  not  buy  personality  in  teachers.  He 
believes  that  we  cannot  hope  to  greatly  increase  the  number 
or  ratio  of  these  really  unique  teachers,  at  least  not  immedi- 
ately. But  as  teachers  of  truths  the  quality  can  be  much 
improved ;  opportunities  to  keep  alive  and  grow  and  develop 
new  ideas  and  methods  can  be  afforded.  Gradually,  the 
tone  will  be  raised.  No  college  teacher  can  do  his  best  if 
he  is  harrowed  by  the  anxiety  to  know  if  he  can  save 
enough  money  to  tide  over  the  summer  vacation,  or  be  able 
to  secure  a  vacation  job  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  miracle — for  miracle  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
appointments,  even  in  our  wealthier  colleges. 

The  American  college  will  continue  without  radical 
change.  It  will  undoubtedly  in  most  cases  modify  its 
offering  and  perhaps  its  organization.  This  will  be  wise 
and  proper.  The  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a  really 
striking  step  in  the  reorganization  in  the  upper  grades  of 
our  public  schools,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  Junior 
High  School,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Eighth  Grade 
and  the  High  School.  It  is  here  to  stay.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  a  similar  development  in  colleges  is  upon  us. 
The  first  great  step  is  about  to  be  taken  by  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  which  plans  to  enter  upon  its  second  half-century 
of  history  by  an  innovation  no  less  striking  than  its  firsc 
great  innovation  just  a  half-century  ago,  when  it  introduced 
the  first  real  graduate  study  in  this  country,  a  work  that  has 
developed  to  such  a  degree  that  to-day  the  college  depart- 
ments are  crying  out  that  this  department  which  entered  its 
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nose  rather  inconspicuously,  has  usurped  the  major  part  of 
the  tent.  What  Johns  Hopkins  proposes  to  do  is  to  cut 
out  the  first  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  and  devote 
its  entire  energy  to  really  higher  education — that  is,  special- 
ized college  and  university  work.  This  eliminates  at  the 
same  time  all  the  froth  and  frills  which  have  crept  in,  center- 
ing so  largely  around  the  athletic  program.  To  adapt 
former  President  Thwing's  figure,  the  stadium  will  give  way 
to  the  studium  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

One  natural  corollary  to  this  is  to  have  the  small  college 
of  limited  endowment  become  a  junior  college  or  a  prepara- 
tory college  for  such  a  university, — to  supply,  as  it  were, 
the  tool  or  drill  courses.  Some  may  become  such  junior 
colleges.  Of  course,  there  will  continue  to  be  students  who 
will  demand  a  longer  course  of  this  general,  non-vocational, 
non-specialized  training,  and  they  will  of  course  have  their 
demands  met.  Some  colleges  will  continue  to  offer  most 
substantial  curricula  of  this  sort,  and  such  colleges  as 
Amherst  and  Williams  and  many  others  will  continue  to 
prosper  and  be  respected.  It  is  my  conviction  that  colleges, 
in  centering  their  energies  on  such  more  consolidated  pro- 
grams, will  do  much  better  teaching,  and  inspiring  teaching 
will  receive  greater  reward. 

I  have  also  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  much  of  the  pres- 
ent criticism  and  unrest  results  from  the  over-zeal  of  those 
who  are  advancing  the  so-called  science  of  education.  I  say 
"so-called,"  not  because  it  is  not  a  science  or  capable  of 
becoming  such,  but  because  to-day  as  a  science  it  is  in  a  very 
embryonic  and  undeveloped  state.  It  has  not  settled  down 
yet,  but  is  overrun  with  untested  theories,  and  theorists. 
It  has  a  great  task  and  a  great  opportunity  still  before  it, 
and  should  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Not  only  have  I  faith  in  the  future  of  the  American 
college,  hut  T  have  faith  in  the  future  of  the  small  college. 
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I  do  not  expect  to  see  it  swallowed  up  by  the  university. 
I  believe  that  the  future  will  see  the  really  great  teacher,  as 
distinguished  from  the  task-  or  drill-master  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  great  research  scholar  on  the  other,  looking 
to  the  college  of  moderate  size,  where  they  can  come  in  con- 
tact with  carefully  selected  students  in  a  better  manner, 
and  can  influence  the  character  of  college  ideas  more  pro- 
foundly, as  the  best  field  for  their  work.  The  great  char- 
acters in  the  teaching  profession,  rare  as  they  may  continue 
to  be,  will  be  found  there.  And  as  President  Thwing  has 
said :  "Great  scholars  in  teachers'  chairs  are  good,  great 
teachers  in  teachers'  chairs  are  better,  great  characters  who 
are  also  great  teachers  are  best,  supremely  best."  And  I  can 
close  with  no  better  expression  of  faith  in  the  small  college 
than  that  of  the  same  writer,  a  man  grown  old  in  the  service 
of  education,  but  still  keen  in  his  judgment  on  educational 
problems,  when  he  says:  "The  small  college  and  the  older 
college  is  the  field  of  infinite  depth  and  infinite  worth.  The 
large  college  gives  education  to  the  masses  and  it  is  good. 
The  small  college  gives  personal  education  and  is  better. 
The  large  college  with  the  mechanics  of  education  for  hand- 
ling the  masses  is  good.  .  .  but  the  small  college  has  the 
essential  and  inherent  substance  of  education  of  the  person 
which  is  better  and  best." 

The  separate  liberal  arts  college  will  continue  (and  must 
continue  if  America  is  to  retain  an  education  and  a  culture 
worthy  of  its  high  place)  to  be  the  stronghold  against  over- 
specialization  and  superficiality.  It  may  wisely  restrict  the 
amount  of  its  intake,  but  must  not  lower  the  quality  of  its 
output.  It  must  not  only  have  great  and  good  teachers, 
but  it  must  increasingly  be  the  source  of  such  teachers. 
How  can  teachers  trained  in  narrow  specialization  wisely 
guide  and  advise  the  next  generation  of  students  in  acquir- 
ing a  broader  outlook?     How  even  can  a  group  of  such. 
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specialists  accomplish  it  when  each  has  seen  and  sees  only 
a  part  of  the  picture?  Such  thorough  college  courses  as 
I  would  see  in  the  small  liberal  arts  college  would  not  aim 
at  "getting  a  job,"  but  would  immeasurably  broaden  the 
vision,  and  increase  the  calibre,  of  the  men  and  women  it 
trained,  and  whom  the  job  was  fortunate  enough  to  get. 
I  should  like  to  add  a  quotation  from  President  David 
Kinley  of  the  University  of  Illinois :  "Men  and  women  edu- 
cated in  a  program  of  studies  whose  aim  is  efficiency  are 
capable  of  giving  valuable  advice,  in  matters  of  public 
policy  after  the  policy  has  been  established.  They  are  not 
ordinarily  good  advisers  in  determining  what  is  a  good 
policy.  Their  horizon  is  too  limited."  The  one  great  object 
of  the  independent  liberal  arts  college  must  continue  to  be 
to  train  men  and  women  of  broader  horizons. 

It  is  well  to  stop  when  a  paper  is  finished ;  but  since  quasi 
finishing  this  paper  I  have  read  the  rather  remarkable  and 
extensive  article  of  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  which  appeared  in  School  and  Society  for 
August  22,  1925.  The  chief  point  of  the  paper  is  to  trace 
out  the  similarity  between  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to-day  and  the  religious  houses  or  orders  of  the 
mediaeval  times.  I  can  not  sum  it  up  worthily,  but  it  is  a 
thought-producing  article.  He  shows  how  the  religious 
houses  under  the  care  of  able  abbots  rose,  gained  power, 
fell  into  disfavor,  declined,  and  points  out  the  analogy  in 
the  present  situation  in  the  educational  world — that  is,  in 
our  universities  and  colleges.  Like  the  religious  houses,  our 
educational  institutions  have  accumulated  property  and 
wealth,  and  if  the  analogy  is  perfect  are  on  the  verge  of 
decline.  Just  as  the  abbot  became  a  public  figure  apart 
from  his  duties  in  the  order,  and  mixed  in  outside  affairs, 
so  the  college  president  of  to-day  is  subject  to  unending 
extramural  calls  for  speeches,  addresses,  and,  perhaps,  mere 
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attendance  upon  occasions  of  any  and  every  sort.  He  says 
"a  continuously  increasing  volume  of  outside  engagements 
distract  him  from  things  academic,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  wielding  autocratic  power  in  the  institution  over  which 
he  presides."  (As  a  refreshing  counterbalance  to  Dean 
Pound's  picture  of  the  college  president  and  the  power  that 
he  so  autocratically  wields  while  announcing  policies,  etc., 
comes  the  refreshing  news  from  Glenn  Frank  that  he  will 
not  announce  a  policy,  since  policies  are  and  ought  to  be  the 
product  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  A  leading  educational 
journal,  in  commenting  on  this,  calls  it  "significant  of  the 
new  spirit  in  education."  There  is  also  the  fact  that  at 
Michigan  the  faculty  shared  in  choosing  a  President.) 
Just  as  the  religious  houses  became  business  organizations 
in  fact,  so  to  an  increasing  degree  are  the  governing  boards 
of  the  trustees  of  our  colleges  made  up  of  business  men 
quite  out  of  touch  with  educational  problems — until  to-day, 
he  says,  "It  is  easier  in  most  colleges  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5000  for  painting  a  building  which  is  in  no  great 
need  of  painting  than  to  get  $500  to  spend  on  a  costly  but 
necessary  book."  It  may  be  that  with  the  tendency  to  put 
the  custody  of  the  trust  and  endowment  funds  of  colleges  in 
the  hands  of  Trust  Companies,  and  the  local  management  in 
the  care  of  a  business  manager,  the  prevalence  of  such 
trustees  may  decline.  In  Dean  Pound's  analogy  the  earnest 
teacher  of  to-day  who  devotes  himself  to  his  teaching  and 
to  study  fares  no  better  than  did  the  pious  monk  who  gave 
himself  to  prayer  and  to  service.  And  just  as  the  prayers 
in  the  time  of  decadence  of  the  monasteries  were  parroted 
things,  so  to-day  instruction  is  becoming  perfunctory  and 
mechanical,  because  the  teacher  has  his  heart  too  much 
on  other  things,  sometimes  on  sources  of  supplementary 
revenue.  (I  had  a  personal  confirmation  of  this  decline  of 
sincerity  but  a  few  clays  ago  while  talking  to  a  friend  who 
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had  secured  what  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  well- 
deserved  election  to  a  much  better  appointment  elsewhere, 
when  he  said  to  me  privately,  "I've  given  up  the  theory  that 
good  work  is  rewarded.  It  isn't.  Reward  goes  to  the 
fellow  who  goes  after  it  and  pulls  all  the  wires  he  can.  I 
miss  no  chance  to  pull  them.")  While  the  whole  tenor  of 
Dean  Pound's  paper,  as  I  have  given  it,  sounds  pessimistic, 
he  in  the  end  vigorously  announces  his  belief  that  while  the 
close  of  one  era  of  our  universities  and  colleges  is  here,  that 
changes  and  the  need  of  changes  is  of  itself  no  peril.  The 
peril  lies  in  indifference,  ignorance,  timidity,  obstinacy,  and 
like  things.  "The  main  thing  is  not  to  let  our  fears  pre- 
vent our  studying  intelligently  the  functioning  of  our  insti- 
tutions or  impede  our  search  for  the  causes  of  their  ill- 
working." 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  limiting  of  numbers  to  be  edu- 
cated, despite  the  acknowledged  failure  of  our  present 
attempts  to  educate  in  great  masses.  He  is  against  the  too 
rigid  selective  systems.  He  points  to  Kant  as  a  "standing 
warning  of  society"  of  what  it  may  lose  by  any  too  rigid  pro- 
cess of  selecting  candidates.  He  says  "there  is  nothing  in 
Psychology  that  requires  us  to  give  up  our  American  faith 
in  humanity,  nor  our  faith  in  institutions  that  seek  to  give 
human  opportunity  to  all  human  beings."  He  would  sub- 
ject no  human  will  to  arbitrary  restrictions,  and  limit  all 
exercise  of  authority  by  treating  the  subject  thereof  as  a 
fellow  creature.  Instead  of  taking  alarm  at  numbers,  he 
would  say  in  effect:  "Don't  dodge  the  problem  but  work 
out  means  of  properly  educating  them."  He  closes  his 
article  with  a  triumphant  or  ringing  call  to  battle.  He  says 
it  is  no  accident,  but  sound  instinct,  that  has  made  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences— i.  e.,  the  College — the  core 
of  the  American  University  and  of  higher  education. 
Therefore,  he  says :   "Let  us  welcome  the  flood  of  criticism 
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of  our  universities  and  colleges  and  of  the  projects  for  the 
reform  of  college  education.  These  projects  for  improve- 
ment coming  usually  from  the  colleges  themselves  show  they 
are  neither  indifferent  nor  timid.  There  is  no  call  to 
prophesy  catastrophe  and  decay.  American  benefactors 
need  not  hesitate  to  bestow  their  names  on  these  institutions 
as  in  the  past  and  even  more  generously  than  in  the  past." 
In  short,  his  conclusion  is  not  greatly  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  body  of  this  article.  As  long  as  an  institution  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  not  carrying  out  its  task  as  well  as  might  be 
expected,  and  has  set  itself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  self- 
inspection  and  self-improvement,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  future.  If  there  were  a  feeling  of  arrogance 
and  self-content  among  the  colleges,  because  of  the  present 
prosperous  numerical  condition,  there  would  be  greater  cause 
for  fear.  The  American  college  will  undergo  such  changes 
as  are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions more  worthily  and  in  tune  with  changing  social,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  conditions ;  but,  as  always,  the  college 
and  its  graduates  will  play  a  major  part  in  providing  the 
necessary  leadership  in  all  forward  movements.  Its  gradu- 
ates should  more  and  more  be  educated  in  the  sense  that 
Ramsay  MacDonald  defines  the  educated  man  as  one  "with 
certain  subtle  spiritual  qualities  which  make  him  calm  in 
adversity,  happy  when  alone,  just  in  his  dealings,  rational 
and  sane  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  that  word  in  all  affairs  of 
his  life." 
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NOTES  ON  ADMISSION 

The  regular  list  of  applicants  for  admission  in  September, 
1926,  will  be  closed  on  February  1,  1926.  As  the  number  of 
applicants  promises  to  exceed  the  large  number  of  last 
year,  candidates  who  do  not  fully  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  admission  are  not  encouraged  to  apply. 

It  may  prove  necessary  to  limit  the  number  to  whom 
permission  to  take  the  College  Board  Examination  will  be 
granted.  The  September  examinations  at  Connecticut 
College  will  be  restricted  to  those  having  valid  special  rea- 
sons for  taking  examinations  at  that  time. 

HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED 
The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  at 
the  formal  opening  of  the  College,  September  23,  1925,  on 
Henry  Bill  Selden,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
on  Carola  Leonie  Ernst,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages. 

FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 
Resignations   have   been  accepted   from  the   following 
members  of  the  College  staff: 

Erma  Louise  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of   Greek; 

Ruth  Crosby,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English; 

Katharine  Hopkins  Pease,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English; 

Clarissa  Ragsdale,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts; 

Helen  Geneva  Leopold,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry; 

Felicite  Marie  Cam,  L.esL.,  Instructor  in  French. 
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Ruth  H.  McGarry,  Secretary  in  the  President's  Office; 

Helen  M.  Black,  Cataloguer  in  the  Library; 

Margaret  Baxter,  Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Endowment 

Fund; 
Agnes  O'Sullivan,  Clerk  in  the  Business  Manager's  Office. 

Leave  of  Absence  for  the  year  1925- 1926  has  been 
granted  to  the  following: 

Caroline  A.  Black,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany; 
Mary    Clarissa    McKee,    A.M.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Chemistry ; 
Bessie    Bloom    Wessel,    A.M.,    Associate    Professor    of 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

New  Appointments  have  been  made  as  follows : 

Alice  Cowles  Fairchild,  A.M.,  Assistant   Professor  of 
Home  Economics. 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1912;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1913;  M.A.,  1919;  instructor  in  home  economics,  College 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas,  1913-1915;  assistant  professor  of 
home  economics,  1915-1918;  professor  of  home  economics  and  direc- 
tor of  department,  Rockford  College,  1919-1921 ;  extension  service, 
Cornell  University,  1923-1925 ;  practical  experience  in  home-making, 
1921-1923;  assistant  professor  of  home  economics,  Connecticut 
College,  1925- 

May  Hall  James,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology. 

Ph.B.,  Brown  University,  1909;  A.M.,  1923;  Ph.D.,  1925;  teacher 
in  Providence  Public  Schools,  1905-1909;  principal  of  Pembroke 
School,  Calgary,  Alberta,  1913-1914;  supervisor  of  recreation,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  1914;  instructor  in  Providence  Public  Schools,  1922- 
1925;  assistant  in  education,  Brown  University,  1923-1925;  assistant 
in  social  and  political  science,  1924-1925;  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology,  Connecticut  College,  1925-1926. 
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Evelyn    Ida    Fernald,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Botany. 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1912;  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1920;  Ph.D., 
1924;  instructor  in  Newton  High  School,  1912-1914;  instructor  in 
Hopedale  High  School,  1914-1915;  instructor  in  biology,  Framingham 
Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass.,  1915-1918;  instructor  in  biology 
and  chemistry,  Woman's  College,  Newark,  Delaware,  1918-1919; 
instructor  in  biology,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  1919-1924;  assistant  professor  of  botany,  Rockford  College, 
1924-1925;  assistant  professor  of  botany,  Connecticut  College,  1925- 
1926. 

Catherine  Oakes,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1915;  A.M.,  1917;  Edinburgh  University, 
1921-1922  (first  semester)  ;  University  of  London,  1924-1925;  assis- 
tant in  English,  Wellesley  College,  1917-1919;  instructor  in  English, 
Putnam  Hall,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1920-1921 ;  instructor  in  English, 
Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Va.,  1922-1924;  assistant  in  English,  Wellesley 
College,  Feb.  1925-June  1925;  instructor  in  English,  Connecticut 
College,  1925- 

Alice  Bradford  Chapman,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1923;  Wellesley  College  Scholar;  Catha- 
rine Gibbs  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  1923-Jan.  1924;  instructor  in 
Latin,  high  school,  Norwich,  New  York,  1924;  instructor  in  English, 
high  school,  Sherburne,  New  York,  1924-1925;  instructor  in  English, 
Connecticut  College,  1925- 

Margaret  Bishop  Ives,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts. 

A.B.,  Connecticut  College,  1919;  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Crafts,  and 
Decorative  Design,  Boston,  Mass.,  1919-1920;  director  of  vocational 
work  for  infantile  paralysis  cases,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  1921-1925;  instructor  in  fine  arts,  Connecticut 
College,  1925- 

Ellen  Loraine  Hurlbutt,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1925 ;  assistant  in  zoology,  Connecticut 
College,  1925- 
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Evelyn  Brower  Man,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1925 ;  Durant  Scholar ;  assistant  in 
chemistry,  Connecticut  College,  1925- 

Agnes  Berkeley  Leahy,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Connecticut  College,  1921 ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1925; 
graduate  secretary  of  student  oganizations,  Connecticut  College,  1921- 
1922 ;  secretary  of  personnel  bureau,  1922- ;  assistant  in  psychology, 
1925- 

Meta  B.  Aussieker,  A.B.,  Cataloguer  in  the  Library. 

May   Hail   Fischer,   A.B.,   Assistant   Cataloguer   in   the 
Library. 

Emily    Warner,    A.B.,    Graduate    Secretary    of    Student 
Organizations. 

Julia  Hodge  Craighead,  A.B.,  Secretary  in  the  President's 
Office. 

Ethel  Louise  Hull,  R.N.,  Nurse. 
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